New  St.  George  Campus  athletic  facilities  proposed 


A task  force  headed  by  Vice-President 
Jill  Conway  has  submitted  to  the  Internal 
Affairs  Committee  of  Governing  Council 
its  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
the  University’s  athletics  facilities  and 
services  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  The 
recommendations  include: 

Integration  “as  much  as  possible”  of 
men’s  and  women’s  programs; 

Provision  of  physical  fitness  programs 
for  all  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity; 

Extending  the,. use  of  University  re- 
creation and  athletics  facilities  and  offer- 
ing appropriate  programs  to  members  of 
the  neighbouring  community: 

To  carry  out  the  policy  objectives,  the 
task  force  made  these  recommendations: 


son  Building  locker  rooms  for  integrated 
use. 

Construction  of  a field  house  at  Har- 
bord  St.  and  Spadina  Ave. 

Construction  of  a 50  metre  swimming 
pool  in  a building  which  would  also  house 
Physical  and  Health  Education  laborator- 
ies and  offices,  adjacent  to  the  Benson 
Building. 

Installation  of  a new  indoor  ice  rink  at 
the  Robert  St.  Playing  Field; 

Conversion  of  a parking  lot  on  the  east 
side  of  St.  George  St.  to  a playing  field; 

Providing  eight  squash  courts; 

Installation  of  weight  room  and 
physiotherapy  rooms  in  the  Benson 
Building  and  sauna  baths  at  various  loca- 
tions on  campus; 

Eventual  provision  for  spectator  seats 
in  the  swimming  pool  and  field  house. 


Prof.  Conway  outlined  the  background 
of  the  report  to  the  Internal  Affairs 
Committee.  Early  in  1972  a users’  com- 
mittee appointed  by  then  Acting  Presi- 
dent John  H.  Sword  recommended  a 
program  that  would  have  cost  cost  a 
maximum  of  $6,000,000.  This  was  ap- 
proved in  principle  by  the  Board  of 
Governors,  subject  to  finding  the  money. 
Before  the  end  of  1972,  the  provincial 
government  froze  all  capital  spending  by 
universities.  However,  in  April  of  this 
year,  the  decision  was  taken  to  go  ahead 
with  new  athletic  facilities,  using 
$4,000,000  which  was  available  and 
whatever  funds  could  be  raised  from 
other  sources.  Prof.  Conway  thereupon 
formed  a task  force  to  review  the  priori- 
ties, because  the  emphasis  had  shifted 
from  concern  with  competitive  sport  to 


an  increasing  interest  in  recreation  and 
individual  physical  fitness. 

The  task  force  consisted  of  Prof. 
Conway;  Gesta  Abols,  Paul  Cadario  and 
Prof.  Michael  Grapko,  members  of  the 
Internal  Affairs  Committee;  Prof.  Juri 
Daniel,  director,  School  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education;  Prof.  Anne  Hewett, 
Director  of  Women’s  Athletics  and  Re- 
creation; Prof.  Dalton  White,  Director  of 
Men’s  Athletics  and  Recreation,  with 
Brian  Levitt  and  Prof.  Bruce  Kidd  as 
research  assistants. 

Prof.  Conway  has  asked  for  early  con- 
sideration by  Governing  Council  of  two 
sections  of  the  task  force  report,  that  on 
policy  objectives  and  the  one  on  priorities 
for  the  allocation  of  capital  expenditures 
so  that  construction  can  be  started  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
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Comprehensive  instructional  technology 


The  Advisory  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tional Media  headed  by  Prof.  C.C. 
Gottlieb  has  issued  a report  calling  upon 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  “address 
itself  seriously  to  the  possibilities  and 
implications  of  instructional  technology” 
and  to  adopt  “a  comprehensive  policy  for 
managing  and  using  the  techniques  and 
materials  of  the  new  media.” 

In  addition  to  the  chairman,  the  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Alberti, 
New  Mount  Sinai  Hospital;  Chief  Librar- 
ian Robert  H.  Blackburn;  John  F.  Brook, 
Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  (Business 
Affairs);  Prof.  G.F.D.  Duff,  chairman, 
Mathematics;  Dr.  J.K.  Conway,  director. 
Faculty  of  Medicine  Instructional  Media 
Services;  Prof.  R.O.  Fisk,  Orthodontics; 
Prof.  D.J.  Forgie,  Library  Science;  Associ- 
ate Dean  Joan  Foley,  Arts  and  Science; 
John  Helliwell,  vice-president,  SAC, 
1972-73;  Prof.  J.A.  Lee,  Social  Sciences, 
Scarborough;  Debra  Lewis,  SAC;  Vice- 
Provost  P.P.M.  Meincke;  Dean  E.A. 
Rofcinson,  Erindale;  Prof.  J.W.  Rutter, 
Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science;  Prof. 
F.A.  Sunahara,  Pharmacology;  Prof. 
J.J.B.  Smith,  Zoology.;  L.Douglas 
Todgham,  director,  Instructional  Media 
Centre,  and  Alex  Waugh,  assistant  direct- 
or, Extension. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

The  experience  of  most  universities 
with  instructional  technology  such  as 
cable  TV,  computer-assisted  instruction 


I Centennial 

Lecture  Oct  17  I 

The  sixth  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  Centennial  Lec- 
ture Series  is  to  be  given  by  Prof.  Herbert 
A.  Simon,  who  is  Richard  King  Mellon 
Professor  of  Computer  Science  and 
Psychology,  and  Associate  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Adminis- 
tration at  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 

He  will  speak  on  “The  Next  Hundred 
Years:  Engineering  Design”  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  17,  in  Convocation  Hall  from  1 
to  2 p.m. 

Prof.  Simon’s  writing  includes  Admin- 
istrative Behaviour,  The  Sciences  of  the 
Artificial  and  Human  Problem  Solving. 
During  the  past-ten  years  he  has  been 
studying  decision-making  and  problem- 
solving processes,  using  computers  to 
simulate  human  thinking. 

He  is  a member  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences;  has  served  as  consultant 
to  government  and  business  organiz- 
ations; has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  and  of  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  Division  of  the  NRC;  and  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Scientific  Contribution  Award  of 
the  American  Psychological  Association 
in  1969. 


and  videocassettes,  is  that  it  is  coming 
along  more  slowly  than  its  early  support- 
ers had  hoped,  that  it  is  more  costly  than 
many  had  expected,  and  that  it  tends  to 
supplement,  rather  than  replace  tradition- 
al teaching  methods.  But  the  technology 
continues  to  improve,  the  costs  continue 
to  come  down,  and  the  volume  of  non- 
print materials  available  for  classroom  use 
continues  to  increase.  Recently,  these 
changes  and  their  implications  for  higher 
education  have  been  reported  in  a major 
study  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education,  The  Fourth  Revolu- 
tion, (McGraw-Hill,  1972). 

The  following  developments,  cited  in 
The  Fourth  Revolution,  suggest  how  pro- 
found the  effects  of  instructional  technol- 
ogy on  higher  education  may  be: 

Off-campus  instruction  of  adults  may 
become  the  most  rapidly  expanding  and 
the  most  rapidly  changing  segment  of 


“There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
every  organ  system  in  the  body  except 
the  brain  and  the  organs  of  special  sense 
will  not  be  replaced  by  engineered  parts 
within  the  next  one  hundred  years”.  Dr. 
E.  Llewellyn-Thomas  told  a crowded 
audience  in  Convocation  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day. He  was  delivering  a special  lecture  in 
the  series  marking  the  centennial  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing and  its  predecessor,  the  School  of 
Practical  Science. 

Dr.  Llewellyn-Thomas,  a professor  of 
both  Pharmacology  and  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  is  associate  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Electronics  and 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
He  had  been  described  by  President  John 
Evans  in  his  introduction  as  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  been  able  to  join 
together  the  two  disciplines  of  medicine 
and  engineering.  Dr.  Llewellyn-Thomas 
chose  as  his  subject  “Biomedical  En- 
gineering in  the  Next  Hundred  Years”. 

Dr.  Llewellyn-Thomas  saw  medicine 
and  engineering  as  two  great  potential 
partners  working  for  a better,  safer  and 
healthier  world;  engineering,  when  pro- 
perly used,  as  a form  of  preventive 
medicine.  Unfortunately,  he  said,  many 
of  the  products  of  today’s  engineering 
operate  in  the  oppositive  direction.  He 
cited  two  dangerous  places  in  the  home, 
the  kitchen  and  the  bathroom,  with  their 
poorly-designed  stoves  and  faucets. 

“Much  of  the  research  necessary  to 
show  the  best  way  of  designing  their 
contents  for  human  use  has  already  been 
done  but  it  is  not  being  applied.  The 
latest  designs  tend  to  be  the  worst,  when 
they  could  be  the  best.”  His  solution  was 
to  persuade  more  women  to  become 
engineers. 

“I  think  this  will  go  on  happening”,  he 


post-secondary  education. 

Fewer  students  may  study  on  campus, 
and  more  may  elect  to  pursue  their 
studies  off  campus  and  get  credit  by 
examination.  This  will  reduce  enrollments 
below  the  levels  they  otherwise  would 
reach. 

Students  in  small  colleges  will  have 
more  access  to  a greater  variety  of  courses 
and  greater  library  resources.  The  big 
campus  will  have  fewer  advantages  on 
these  scores. 

The  library,  if  it  becomes  the  centre 
for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of  knowledge 
in  whatever  form,  will  become  a more 
dominant  feature  of  the  campus.  New 
libraries  should  be  planned  with  the 
potential  impact  of  technology  in  mind. 

New  buildings  should  be  built  with 
adequate  electronic  components.  They 
should  also  be  planned  for  24-hour  use. 

Some  new  colleges  and  universities 


said,  until  we  get  a lot  more  women  into 
our  engineering  schools  and  until  they 
start  to  raise  hell  about  stupid  engineering 
design  in  the  home.”  He  explained  that 
he  was  not  trying  to  drive  women  en- 
gineers back  into  the  kitchen.  “I’m  saying 
your  sisters  are  suffering,  physicians  are 
profiting  and  your  male  colleagues  don’t 
care  a damn.” 

Dr.  Llewellyn-Thomas  described  bio- 
medical engineering  as  a hybrid,  the  off- 
spring of  two  dynamic  man-centered 
science-based  professions,  one  among 
many  hybrids  of  varied  ancestry  which 
have  been  springing  up  in  universities 
during  the  last  few  years  as  the  mature, 
well-established  disciplines  have  been 
cross-fertilizing  each  other  with  discreet 
exuberance. 

“The  resulting,  offspring  have  not 
always  been  welcomed  by  their  parent 
disciplines,  but  medical  engineering  in 
this  University  has  been  most  fortunate  in 
choosing  its  progenitors.  Its  parent  facul- 
ties have  supported  it  with  sympathy, 
understanding  and  cash.  It  was  one  hy- 
brid, at  least,  that  was  proving  fertile  and 
beginning  to  aid  its  parents. 

Looking  into  the  future,  he  remarked 
that  man  can  already  build  machines  that 
can  enhance  his  physical  strength  to 
almost  any  extent  he  needed.  “The  chal- 
lenge of  the  future”,  he  said,  “is  to  build 
machines  which  will  enhance  our  intellec- 
tual strength.  . . ” 

Machines  are  already  doing  that  in  the 
areas  of  mathematical  calculation  and 
formal  deductive  logic,  he  said.  “Ma- 
chines think  the  way  Aristotle  thought. 
Men  should,  but  don’t.  In  the  future 
machines  will  aid  us  in  more  subtle 
intellectual  tasks,  among  which,  aids  to 
decision-making  in  medicine  are  an  im- 
portant example.”  * 


policy  urged 

may  be  constructed  with  a central  core 
area  and  with  satellite  campuses  scattered 
around  within  commuting  distance.  The 
core  area  will  provide  access  to  know- 
ledge; the  satellite  campuses  will  provide 
a greater  sense  of  community  because  of 
their  smaller  size. 

The  Carnegie  report  estimates  that  the 
new  electronic  technology  will  be  general- 
ly introduced  in  university  instruction 
during  the  next  two  decades.  In  fact,  the 
rate  of  introduction  and  the  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  importance  of  using 
technology  varies  greatly  from  discipline 
to  discipline.  Whatever  time  schedule  one 
believes  in,  the  implications  of  the  techr 
nology  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
all  universities,  including  the  University 
of  Toronto.  This  is  particularly  true  if 
even  some  of  the  patterns  of  education 
envisaged  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Post-Secondary  Education  in 
Ontario  come  about. 

It  . is  the  strong  belief  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Instructional  Media  that 
the  University  of  Toronto  should  address 
itself  seriously  to  the  possibilities  and  the 
implications  of  instructional  technology. 
Further,  a comprehensive  policy  for  man- 
aging and  using  the  techniques  and  mater- 
ials of  the  new  media  is  needed.  To  these 
ends  we  make  three  recommendations  at 
this  time: 

(See  page  2,  col.  3) 

By-election  to  fill 
2 student  seats 

By-elections  have  been  called  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  Governing  Council  re- 
sulting from  the  resignations  of  two 
student  members,  Philip  Dack,  represent- 
ing Graduate  Student  Constituency  II, 
and  Charles  Vickery,  Full-time  Under- 
graduate Constituency  II. 

Nominations,  which  opened  Sept.  26, 
close  on  Oct.  5 at  12  noon;  voting  by 
mail  ballot  takes  place  until  Oct.  29. 

Mr.  Dack,  who  last  academic  year  was 
a student  in  the  Graduate  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  was  chosen  by  ac- 
clamation at  nominations  last  January  for 
one  of  the  13  seats  on  Council  that  were 
due  to  become  vacant  on  July  1,  the  first 
day  of  the  Council  year.  He  had  been 
vice-president  of  the  Students’  Adminis- 
trative Council. 

. Mr.  Vickery  was  in  third  year  in 
Chemical  Engineering  at  the  time  of  his 
election  last  winter.  He  had  been  active  in 
student  government  and  University 
affairs. 

There  are  eight  student  seats  on  the 
Governing  Council:  four  full-time  under- 
graduates in  two  constituencies;  two  part- 
time  undergraduates  in  one  constituency, 
and  two  graduates,  in  two  constituencies. 

Governing  Council’s  guidelines  for  the 
conduct  of  the  by-elections  appear  on 
page  2. 
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Guidelines  for 


by-elections  to  the  Governing  Council 


1.  In  the  event  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween those  guidelines  and  the  provisions 
of  the  The  University  of  Toronto  Act, 
1971,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  prevail. 

2.  These  guidelines  are  with  respect  to 
the  hv-election  of  a member  from  the 
Graduate  Student  Constituency  II  and 
Full-time  Undergraduate  Student  Con- 
stituency II. 

3.  Enquiries  may  be  directed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council  at 
928-2160. 

FRANCHISE 

"Graduate  Student”  means  all  students 
registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Graduate  Student  Constituency  II  - 1 
seat  - FOR  WHICH  A BY-ELECTION  IS 
REQUIRED 

Term  to  commence  upon  election 
and  expire  June  30,  1974. 

All  students  in  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory;  Division  III 
(Physical  Sciences)  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Division  IV  (Life  Sci 
ences)  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

"Full-Time  Undergraduate  Student” 
means  all  students  registered  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  a program  of  full-time  study 
who  are  not  registered  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

Full-Time  Undergraduate  Student  Con - 
stituency  II  - 2 seats  - FOR  ONE  OF 
WHICH  A BY-ELECTION  IS  RE- 
QUIRED 

Term  to  commence  upon  election 
and  expire  June  30,  1974. 

All  students  registered  in  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Faculty  of  Nursing, 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  School  of  Hygiene, 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
Faculty  of  Education,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Ar- 
chitecture, Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  Faculty  of  Law,  Faculty  of 
Music,  Faculty  of  Management  Studies, 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  (with  the  proviso 
that  both  members  elected  in  Constitu- 
ency II  not  be  registered  in  the  same 
faculty  or  school,  and  that  in  the  event 
that  a member  elected  while  registered  in 
one  faculty  or  school  later  registers  in  the 
faculty  or  school  in  which  the  other 
elected  member  is  registered,  the  trans- 
ferring member  shall  resign  his  seat). 

Full-time  undergraduate  students  reg- 
istered in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  are 
ineligible  for  nomination  in  this  by-elect- 
ion but  may  act  as  nominators  (there  is 
currently  sitting  on  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil a full-time  undergraduate  student  from 
Medicine). 

NOMINATIONS 

Nominations  are  open  from  September 
26,  1973,  and  will  remain  open  until 
October  5,  1973,  at  12  noon.  Nomina- 
tions must  be  sponsored  by  15  nominat- 
ors in  the  case  of . Graduate  Student 
Constituency  II,  and  by  50  nominators  in 
the  case  of  Full-time  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Constituency  II. 

Nominators  must  be  members  of  the 
same  constituency  as  the  nominee,  and  a 
nominator  may  not  nominateynore  candi- 
dates for  election  than  there  are  seats 
vacant  in  his  constituency.  Nomination 
forms  may  be  obtained,  upon  request, 
from  the  Office  of  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil. 

The  onus  is  on  the  person  nominated 
for  election  to  file  a bona  fide  nomina- 
tion paper.  Errors  or  irregularities  in  these 
papers  constitute  grounds  for  rejection  of 
the  nomination.  Such  errors  or  irregulari- 
ties may  be  corrected  prior  to  the  close  of 
nominations  but  not  afterwards.  The  Of- 
fice of  the  Governing  Council  will  at- 
tempt to  notify  candidates  of  any  errors 
prior  to  the  close  of  nominations.  Conse- 
quently, candidates  are  advised  to  com- 
plete and  submit  their  nomination  forms 
early  in  the  nomination  period. 

The  names  of  candidates  nominated 
for  election  will  be  considered  public 
information  as  they  are  received.  The 
names  of  nominators  will  not  be  released 
by  the  Office  of  the  Governing  Council. 

A person  nominated  as  a candidate  in 
the  election  may  withdraw  his  nomina- 
tion by  notarized  instrument  in  writing 
received  by  the  Office  of  the  Governing 
Council  within  48  hours  after  the  close  of 
nominations. 

A successful  candidate  must  resign  his 
seat  at  any  time  at  which  he  ceases  to 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  elec- 
tion to  that  seat. 


Citizenship 

Any  person  nominated  as  a candidate 
must  be  a Canadian  citizen  at  the  time  of 
nomination  if  his  candidacy  is  to  be 
acceptable. 

Election  Expenses 

Candidate  campaign  expenses  will  be  re- 
funded up  to  a limit  of  $50.  on  product- 
ion of  bona  fide  receipts  at  the  close  of 
the  election.  Each  candidate  claiming  a 
refund  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Governing  Council  a detailed  state- 
ment of  all  election  expenses  incurred  by 
him  or  on  his  behalf.  Such  statements 
shall  be  open  to  examination  by  any 
constituent. 

ELECTION  SCHEDULE 
Nominations  open  Sept.  26. 

Nominations  close  Oct.  5,  12  noon. 
Voting  to  be  conducted  by  mailed  bal- 
lot, ballots  mailed  on  or  about  Oct.  18 
Close  of  election  Oct.  29. 

Announcement  of  results  October  30. 

BALLOTING  METHOD 
Ballots  will  be  mailed  to  each  voter  at 
his  home  address  as  recorded  in  the 
University’s  record  systems; 

Each  ballot  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
small  secrecy  envelope  into  which  the 
marked  ballot  should  be  sealed; 

Also  provided  will  be  a return-addres- 
sed envelope  into  which  the  small  secrecy 
envelope  should  be  sealed; 

Voters  will  be  required  to  provide,  on 
the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the  return 
envelope,  information  sufficient  to  allow 
verification  of  their  ballot  return; 

Each  ballot  will  also  be  accompanied 
by  an  information  sheet  containing  candi- 
dates’ statements,  information  on  the 
correct  method  to  return  the  ballot, 
information  on  eligibility  to  use  that 
particular  ballot,  and  a brief  description 
of  the  Governing  Council; 

Persons  who  receive  the  wrong  ballot 
due  to  an  error  in  records  will  be  advised 
on  the  information  sheets  how  to  obtain 
the  correct  ballot; 

Persons  who  receive  no  ballot  due  to 
an  error  in  records  will  be  advised, 
through  advertisements  in  the  campus 
media,  how  to  obtain  the  correct  ballot; 

All  eligible  voters  are  entitled  to  vote 
useing  one  ballot; 

In  the  case  of  two  or  more  ballots 
being  received  from  any  one  voter,  both 
being  ballots  for  a constituency  in  which 
the  voter  is  entitled  to  vote,  only  the  first 
ballot  received  by  the  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council  will  be  considered 
valid. 

Balloting  by  Vo  ters  A bsen  t from , Campus 
It  is  suggested  that  voters  who  will  be 
absent  from  campus  during  the  balloting 
period  arrange  to  have  their  ballot  for- 
warded to  them.  About  ten  days  are 
allowed  for  return  of  ballots. 

Ballot  Receiving  Locations 

For  the  convenience  of  voters  who  do 
not  wish  to  return  their  ballots  through 
the  mail,  ballots  may  be  handed  in  at  the 
Office  of  the  Governing  Council,  Simcoe 
Hall. 

Ballot  Mailing  Lists 

A list  will  be  available  shortly  prior  to 
and  during  balloting  for  inspection  by 
any  person  at  the  Office  of  the  Governing 
Council  at  hours  convenient  to  the  person 
and  the  Office. 

Scrutineering 

Each  candidate  for  election  may  ap- 
point a scrutineer  for  the  tabulation  of 
returns  and  such  scrutineers  may  also 
check  the  completed  verification  of  bal- 
lot returns  prior  to  tabulation. 

Ballot  Security 

All  returned  ballots  will  be  held  in 
security  by  the  'Office  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

Equality  of  Votes 

In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  for 
candidates  for  any  office  for  which  only 
one  person  is  to  be  elected,  the  successful 
candidate  shall  be  determined  by  a lot- 
tery conducted  by  the  Office  of  the 
Governing  Council. 

Irregularities 

The  election  shall  not  be  invalidated  by 
any  irregularity  which  does  not  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  election. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESULTS 
The  number  of  votes  received  by  each 
candidate  will  be  announced,  as  will  the 
number  of  spoiled  ballots  received. 


Retention  and  Disposal  of  Ballots  and  Re- 
turn Envelopes 

All  ballots  received,  and  all  return 
envelopes,  will  be  held  in  security  by  the 
Ottice  of  the  Governing  Council  for  a 
period  of  60  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  election  results.  Any  re-count 
requested  by  any  candidate  will  be  con- 


ducted if  authorized  by  the  Governing 
Council  of  the  University.  After  the 
period  of  60  days  all  ballots  received,  and 
all  return  envelopes  will  be  destroyed. 
Authority  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Elect- 
ive election  is  conducted  by  the  Gov- 
erning Council  under  the  authority  of 
The  University  of  Toronto  Act,  1971. 


Comprehensive  policy  is  urged 
for  use  of  instructional  technology 


(Continued  from  page  1). 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto  should 
embark  on  a widespread  educational  pro- 
gram of  bringing  the  possibilities  and 
implications  of  instructional  technology 
to  the  attention  of  staff  and  students. 

2.  Funds  should  be  provided,  through 
the  central  budgeting  mechanism  of  the 
University,  to  assist  faculties,  colleges  and 
departments  in  the  design  and  prepar- 
ation of  teaching  and  learning  materials, 
based  on  these  new  techniques. 

3.  A comprehensive  policy  for  acquir- 
ing, storing  and  disseminating  non-print 
materials  should  be  formulated  and  adop- 
ted. 

Notes  to  Recommendations 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto  already 
has  several  centres  of  technical  expertise 
on  instructional  technology,  most  notab- 
ly the  Instructional  Media  Services,  Facul- 
ty of  Medicine.  These  divisions  are  the 
obvious  foci  for  the  development  of  the 
educational  program  suggested  in  this 
recommendation. 

2.  Unless  there  is  a steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  faculty  and  students  who 
are  experienced  in  both  the  use  and 
preparation  of  non-print  materials  for 
teaching  and  learning,  the  University  will 
not  be  in  a position  to  exercise  the  best 
options  which  arise  as  the  technology 
develops.  Although  this  recommendation 
entails  identification  of  special  funds  in 
the  budget,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
funds  will  be  used  by  faculties,  colleges 
and  departments  for  teaching  purposes; 
hence  this  earmarking  of  funds  is  consis- 
tent with  major  academic  goals.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  projects  for  the 
preparation  of  new  materials  will  be 
undertaken  with  the  co-operation,  and 
the  possible  support  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Ontario  Educational  Com- 
munications Authority  and  the  proposed 
COU/CUA  Program  for  Instructional 
Development. 

3.  The  absence  of  a general  policy  and 
any  adequate  mechanism  for  acquiring, 
storing  and  distributing  films,  tapes  and 


other  rion-print  materials  is  already 
embarrassing  and  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  to  explain.  Although  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  this  “library  function” 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Library,  the  library  already  has 
responsibility  for  a growing  volume  of 
materials  without  a corresponding  in- 
crease in  budget,  and  it  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  undertake  new  responsibilities  with- 
in its  present  mandate.  Nevertheless 
actions  must  be  taken  both  to  set  about 
acquiring  other  kinds  of  materials  and  to 
Set  up  a more  widespread  mechanism  for 
using  ^them.  At  the  very  least,  any  new 
libraries  should  contain  space  for  carrels 
where  video-cassettes  and  films  can  be 
viewed  or  audiotapes  listened  to.  Al- 
though there  is  a major  debate  currently 
in  progress  about  libraries,  the  most 
especially  about  the  relative  merits  of 
centralization  and  decentralization,  the 
provision  of  space  for  non-print  material 
has  not  been  considered.  There  is  a 
danger  that,  if  present  directions  are 
followed,  major  alterations  with  respect 
to  libraries  will  be  completed  in  several 
places  within  the  university  system,  with- 
out providing  for  the  facilities  which  will 
most  certainly  be  needed  as  instructional 
technology  advances.  In  such  a case  the 
consequences  would  be  severe,  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  adapt  itself  to  the  major  new 
patterns  of  education. 

In  these  recommendations  we  have  not 
attempted  to  indicate  all  the  actions 
which  should  be  taken  with  respect  to 
instructional  technology  at  the  University 
of  Toronto.  For  example,  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  requirements  for 
adequate  class-room  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Most  certainly  special  actions  are 
called  for  to  meet  special  needs  of  indivi- 
dual disciplines.  These  three  recommend- 
ations should  be  regarded  as  an  initial 
response  to  the  appearance  of  The  Fourth 
Revolution  report,  and  an  indicatioii  of 
the  importance  which  the  Committee 
attaches  to  these  issues. 


Computer  guidance  manual 

The  Computer  Centre  has  prepared  a 
new  pamphlet  to  acquaint  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  with  the  various,  com- 
putational facilities  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Anyone  wishing  a copy  may  pick 
one  up  at  the  U.T.C.C.  Information  Of- 
fice, Room  128  in  the  Sandford  Fleming 
Labs. 

The  Computer  Centre  Information 
Office  is  open: 

Monday-Thursday  9a.m.-10p.m. 

Friday-Saturday  9 a.m.-5  p.m. 


appointed 
& Promoted 


j EXHIBITIONS  I 

Daniel  Hanequand  exhibition.  Hart 
House  Art  Gallery.  Oct.  2-20. 

Exhibition  of  sculpture  and  photo- 
graphy by  William  McElcheran,  Resident 
Sculptor,  Faculty  of  Architecture,  and 
Gordon  Burrow,  audio-visual  instructor. 
230  College  St.  Until  Oct.  9. 

“Along  Came  a Spider”.  Third  Floor 
Rotunda,  ROM.  Until  Oct.  14. 

“Art  of  the  Illustrator”  - work  done 
by  British  and  Canadian  artists  as  book 
illustrators.  Sigmund  Samuel  Canadiana 
Building.  Until  Dec.  9. 

“Stamps”  - selected  pages  of  local 
stamps  of  Israel.  ROM.  Until  Oct.  15. 

“A  New  Universe”  - A look  at  pheno- 
mena of  the  sky  such  as  Cygnus  X-3 
white  dwarfs,  pulsars,  black  holes  and 
quasars.  Theatre  of  the  Stars,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  Until  October  28. 


Medicine 

The  following  promotions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry  have  been  an- 
nounced: * 

To  the  rank  of  professor:  Dr.  R.  Pos 
(Toronto  General  Hospital);  Drs.  R.E. 
Turner,  H.C.  Stancer,  O.  Homykiewicz 
and  H.B.  Kedward  (Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry);  and  Dr.  S.E.  Greben  (New 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital). 

To  the  rank  of  associate  professor:  Dr. 
R.C.  Hicks  (Queen  Street  Mental  Health 
Centre);  Dr.  S.J.  Holmes  (Sunnybrook 
Hospital);  Dr.  C.K.  McKnight  and  Dr.  H. 
Moldofsky  (Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiat- 
ry). 


Dennis  R Timbrell  named 
parliamentary  assistant 

Premier  William  Davis  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Dennis  R.  Timbrell, 
26,  MPP  for  Toronto  Don  Mills,  as 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities,  the  Hon.  Jack 
McNie,  effective  immediately. 

Mr.  Timbrell  was  elected  an  alderman 
in  North  York  in  1969,  and  served  on 
several  municipal  committees. 

Elected  to  the  Ontario  legislature  in 
1971,  Mr.  Timbrell  has  been  on  a number 
of  standing  committees,  including  private 
bills,  procedural  affairs  and  public  ac- 
counts. 


I ~STJFF  NOTES 


Scarborough  College 

PROF.  M.  BUNCE  has  been  awarded  a 
grant  of  $3,500  by  the  Canada  Council 
for  research  into  part-time  farming  in 
Ontario.  The  project  is  entitled,  “Multiple 
Job  Holding  by  Farm  Operators  in  Ontar- 
io: a Study  of  Spatial  Activity  Spheres 
and  Community  Impact”,  and  will  con- 

• centrate  upon  selected  areas  of  Eastern 
Ontario. 

PROF.  P.  LEON  delivered  a paper 
entitled  “Cortesia,  Clave  Tematica  Y Es- 
tructural  En  El  Abencerraje”  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Association  of  His- 
panists at  Queen’s  University  in  June.  His 
, book  on  Pedro  de  Cieza  de  Leon’s 
Cronica  del  Peru  was  published  by  Cre- 
dos, in  Madrid  early  this  year. 

PROF.  J.B.  WILKER  gave  a talk  on 
“Inversive  Geometry”  to  the  February 
’ meeting  of  the  Metro  Mathematics  Teach- 
ers’ Association  and  he  spoke  on  “Inver- 
sive geometry  and  the  homomorphism  of 
SL(2,C)  onto  the  Lorentz  group  L ” to 

* the  Twenty-seventh  Ontario  Mathemati- 
cal Meeting,  Ottawa,  and  to  the  Canadian 

> Mathematical  Congress. 

“Sound  and  Pedestrian  Annoyance”,  at 
the  43rd  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Traffic  Engineers  held  in  Minneapolis, 
Aug.  23-27. 

PROF.  J.S.  MOIR  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Confer- 
ence on  Scottish  Studies.  The  Canadian 
Conference  on  Scottish'  Studies  meets 
annually  with  the  Learned  Societies  and 
holds  further  seminars/conferences  during 
the  year.  Emphasis  of  interest  is  on 
Scottish  history  generally  and  Scottish 
Canadian  history  as  a minor  theme. 

Management  Studies 

PROF.  JOHN  CRISPO  hosted,  mod- 
erated and  participated  in  a special  sem- 
inar on  Industrial  Relations  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Executive  Development, 
Faculty  of  Management  Studies,  and  the 
Centre  for  Industrial  Relations,  on  May 
27  to  June  1.  On  May  28,  he  addressed 
Canadian  Wholesale  Drug  Association  An- 
nual meeting  in  Toronto  on  “Manage- 
ment and  Management  Education:  A Re- 
ciprocal Series  of  Challenges,  Responses 
and  Dangers”.  On  June  4,  he  addressed  a 
Conference  on  “Effective  Management  of 
Human  Resources”  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Business  Of- 
ficers at  the  University  of  Waterloo,  on 
the  topic  “Management  and  the  Changing 
Work  Ethic”.  On  June  18,  he  addressed  a 
Management  Development  Seminar,  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  Ontario,  on  “The 
Management  Gap  in  Ontario:  What  the 
Government  Should  Do  About  It”,  Staff 
Centre,  Barrie.  On  June  20,  he  addressed 
Shell  Management  Course,  Trent  Univer- 
sity on  “The  Future  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions”. 

PROF.  D.A.  ONDRACK  gave  a talk  on 
“Organizational  Structure  and  the  Regis- 
trarial  Role”  at  the  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Ontario  University  Registrars’  As- 
sociation, June  18,  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity. On  June  2 1 , he  presented  a paper  on 
“A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Foreign 
Ownership  on  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties in  Canada”  at  the  Visiting  Research 
Associates  Seminar  Series,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  School  of  Business. 

PROF.  R.J.  HOUSE  made  a present- 
ation on  “Leadership  and  Motivation  of 
White  Collar  Employees”  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity Seminar  on  Industrial  Relations 
on  June  12.  On  June  14,  he  made  a 
presentation  to  Personnel  Section  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associat- 
ion of  Canada  on  “Leadership  and  Motiv- 
ation”. On  June  15,  he  made  a present- 
ation to  General  Electric  Industrial  Re- 
lations Officers,  Forest  Hill,  New  York, 
entitled  “Implications  of  Motivational 

* Research  for  Personnel  Management”. 
Also  on  June  15,  he  made  a presentation 
to  Professional  Staff  of  Hickling- Johnson 

.Tribunal  draft 
■ to  be  discussed 

A joint  task  force  of  the  Internal  and 
’Academic  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Governing  Council  has  been  working  with 
•the  University’s  solicitors  to  draft  legal 
documents  that  outline  the  structure  for 
The  University  Tribunal  and  the  proced- 
ures that  would  govern  its  operations. 

These  documents  will  be  considered  at 
a special  meeting  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  on  Oct.  2 and,  probably,  at  its 
"regular  meeting  on  Oct.  16.  The  Internal 
Affairs  Committee  will  consider  the 

• drafts  at  its  Oct.  22  meeting.  The  draft 
proposals  have  been  circulated  to  Campus 
groups.  Individuals  may  obtain  copies 
from  the  office  of  the  Governing  Council. 


to  Professional  staff  of  Hickling- Johnson 
consulting  firm  entitled  “Implications  of 
Research  on  Leadership  on  Motivation 
for  the  Consulting  Practice”.  On  June  19, 
he  presented  a paper  on  current  research 
findings  to  Faculty  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
College,  City  University  of  New  York, 
New  York. 

PROF.  M.R.  HECHT  was  editor  and 
contributor  to  a book  on  Management 
Development  in  Change”  which  has  just 
been  published.  Aside  from  his  own 
contributions  it  contains  contributions 
from  other  Faculty  of  Management  staff 
members:  W.R.  Jack,  S.R.  Maxwell,  and 
D.A.  Ondrack.  It  is  based  on  research 
work  recently  concluded. 

PROF.  R.F.  MORRISON  presented  a 
paper  on  “Personal  Characteristics  Differ- 
entiating Executive  and  Non-Executive 
Female  Personnel”  at  the  June  25  and  26 
meeting  of  the  Summit  Group  in  Aspen, 
Colorado. 

Aerospace  Studies 

PROF.  I.I.  GLASS  attended  the  AAAS 
Meetings  in  Mexico  City  on  “Science  and 
Man  in  the  Americas”,  June  19-24.  He 
also  visited  the  National  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Energy  in  order  to  discuss  some 
current  problems  in  the  Kinetic  theory  of 
dense  gases  on  June  28.  He  attended  the 
4th  International  Colloquium  on  the. Gas 
Dynamics  of  Explosions  and  Reactive 
Systems,  July  8-13,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, La  Jolla,  and  was  co-author  of  the 
paper  “Strong  Planar  Shock  Waves  Gen- 
erated by  Explosively  Driven  Spherical 
Implosions”.  He  chaired  the  session  on 
“Shock  and  Blast  Waves”.  Dr.  Glass  at- 
tended the  9th  International  Shock  Tube 
Symposium,  July  15-19,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, California,  where  he  was  co-author 
of  the  paper  “Recent  Developments  in 
Sonic-Boom  Simulation  Using  Shock 
Tubes”,  and  chaired  the  final  session 
consisting  of  the  first  “Otto  Laporte 
Memorial  Lecture”,  presented  by  PROF. 
A.G.  GAYDON,  R.R.S. 

History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  Technology 

PROF.  MARY  P.  WINSOR  gave  a 
lecture  at  the  inter-nation  Linnaeus 
Symposium  held  June  1-3  at  the  Hunt 
Institute  for  Botanical  Documentation 
in  Pittsburgh.  Her  subject  was  “Linnaeus 
and  Reamur:  the  Classification  of  In- 
sects”. 

At  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences’  Conference  on  the  Early  De- 
velopment of  Learned  Societies  in 
America,  held  June  18-22.  Prof.  Bruce 
Sinclair  gave  a lecture  on  “The  Franklin 
Institute”. 

Linguistic  Studies 

The  following  papers  were  given  at  the 
Canadian  Linguistic  Association  meetings 
in  Kingston  in  May:  “Rule  Mitosis:  the 
History  of  Algonkian  Palatalization”  by 
Prof.  J.D.  Kaye;  “Unnatural  Natural  Clas- 
ses” by  M.  Dobrovolsky;  and  “Ojibwa 
Conjunct  Verbs  and  the  Notion  of  Mar- 
kedness and  Syntax”  by  B.  Mossop. 

The  Press 

Books  recently  published  by  University 
of  Toronto  Press: 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King:  Indus- 
try and  Humanity.  (Social  History  of 
Canada  Series)  354  pages,  $15.  cloth,  $5. 
paper. 

John  Woodeson:  Mark  Gertler:  Bio- 
graphy of  a Painter,  1891-1939.  154 
pages,  $10. 

Peter  F.  Morgan- (ed):  The  Letters  of 
Thomas  Hood.  776  pages,  illus.,  $15. 

David  Baguley:  Fecondite  d ’Emile 

Zola:  roman  a these  evangile,  mythe.  278 
pages,  $15. 

Abraham  Cowley  (edited  by  Allan 
Pritchard):  The  Civil  War.  196  pages,  $10. 

Margaret  E.  Edison:  Thoreau 

MacDonald:  a Catalogue  of  Design  and 
Illustration.  200  pages,  illustrations;  $15. 

Nachum  L.  Rabinovitch:  Probability 
and  Statistical  Inference  in  Ancient  and 
Medieval  Jewish  Literature,  206  pp., 
$12.50  (cloth  only). 

Joseph  Howe:  Poems  and  Essays  (In- 
troduction by  M.G.  Parks),  Literature  of 
Canada  Series,  342  pp.,  $15.00  cloth. 
$4.95  paper. 

Paul  D.  MacLean  (edited  by  T.J.  Boag 
& D.  Campbell):  A Triune  Concept  of  the 
Brain  and  Behaviour  (Hincks  Memorial’ 
Lectures  No.  2),  166  pp.,  $9.50  (cloth 
only). 

J.O.N.  Perkins  (ed.):  Macro-Economic 
Policy:  a comparative  study,  216  pp., 
$10.00  (cloth  only). 

Hubert  C.  Kennedy  (trans.  & Ed.):  Sel- 
ected Works  of  Giuseppe  Peano,  250  pp., 
$12.50  (cloth  only). 
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James  Lemon  finds  Pennsylvania 
resembles  his  native  Ontario 


James  T.  Lemon,  associate  professor  of 
geography,  chairman  of  the  Urban-  Stu- 
dies Committee  and  meriiber  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interdisciplinary  Studies,  re- 
calls that  he  was  “astonished”  when  he 
learned  that  his  book  The  Best  Poor 
Man’s  Country  won  the  Albert  J. 
Beveridge  Award  for  1972.  The  American 
Historical  Association  selects  the  best 
book  in  English  dealing  with  the  USA, 
Canada  or  Latin  America,  for  this  prestig- 
ious award  that  carries  a $5,000  prize. 

The  Best  Poor  Man’s  Country,  official- 
ly a historical  geography  but  drawing 
heavily  from  other  disciplines,  examines 
the  society  of  Southwestern  Pennsylvania 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Previous  schol- 
ars, says  Lemon,  tended  to  concentrate 
on  New  England  or  Virginia  to  find  the 
paradigms  that  America  was  to  follow  as 
it  grew.  Pennsylvania  was  ignored,  he 
thinks,  precisely  because  it  was  “so  typi- 
cal” - typical  not  only  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Midwestern  USA  but  of  parts  of 
Canada  as  well. 

Prof.  Lemon  is  a native  of  West  Lome, 
in  the  Southern  Ontario  farm  country 
where  his  ancestors  (themselves,  he  was 
to  discover,  from  Pennsylvania)  settled. 
The  society  he  grew  up  in  resembles  in 
many  respects  the  pluralist  denomination- 
al counties  whose  growth  change  and 
organization  he.  describes.  In  fact,  muses 
Lemon,  Ontario  presents  American  liber- 
alism at  its  most  benign,  just  as  the 
Southern  USA  shows  it  at  its  most 
virulent.  The  liberalism  Lemon  discus- 
ses, in  the  words  of  one  reviewer,  is  “a 
liberal  individualism  where  individual 
freedom  and  material  gain  were  placed 
over  public  interest”.  The  book’s  title  was 
actually  a cliche  in  Europe  at  that  time; 
men  who  found  it  difficult  to  work 
within  the  system  were  lured  to  the 
American  colonies  where  they  believed 
boundless  opportunities  for  success  were 
available  to  everyone.  Lemon  agrees  that. 


James  T.  Lemon 

to  an  extent,  this  was  true,  but  more 
importantly,  the  open  environment,  with 
ever  more  land  to  the  West,  perpetuated 
the  expectations  of  those  settlers  who 
didn’t  make  it  in  Pennsylvania.  In  his 
scrupulously  documented  study,  Prof. 
Lemon  examines  the  interplay  of  cultural 
tradition,  the  economy  and  environment;, 
the  book’s  broad  scope  drew  praise  from 
most  of  its  reviewers. 

Right  now  Prof.  Lemon  is  looking  at 
Toronto’s  history  particularly  in  terms  of 
neighborhood  development.  He  takes  an 
interest  in  the  city’s  future  as  well,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Confederation  of  Resi- 
dent and  Ratepayer  Associations 
(CORRA). 


CAMPUS  FORUM 


D.V.  Anderson,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, has  sent  the  following  letter  con- 
cerning the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Academic  Appointments  to  the  Bulletin: 

A comment  on  section  VI  dealing  with 
terminations  of  staff  (individually)  or  an 
academic  unit  (collectively). 

In  connection  with  the  former,  the 
committee  seems  to  have  been  meticulous 
in  assuring  reasonable  attention  to  “due 
process”.  But  the  procedures  for  the 
latter— expunging  a “unit”-are  not  nearly 
as  strong.  In  fact  the  section  reads  rather 
as  if  a motion  to  terminate  implied  that 
termination  was  in  fact  a reasonable 
conclusion  to  seek.  And  then  the  in- 
tention would  be  to  effect  it  fairly,  to 
individuals.  (A  reasonable  enough  as- 
sumption in  a civilized  society.) 

The  recent  manipulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  “terminate  with  prejudice”  the 
Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  show  that 
outsiders  to  a cause  should  not  assume 
that  a motion  to  terminate  is  reasonable 
(i.e.  ostensibly  in  the  public  interest). 
Rather  the  same  safeguards  of  due  pro- 
cess that  have  been  stipulated  for  indivi- 
duals should  apply  for  the  collection  of 
individuals  making  up  the  academic  unit. 


Indeed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public  the  collection  in  the  unit  is  far 
more  important  than  the  sum  of  impor- 
tances of  each  staff  member,  as  an  indi- 
vidual 

Thus  I would  recommend  that  the 
provisions  of  due  process— to  know  the 
accuser  and  the  accusations,  to  be  able 
“to  -call  witnesses  and  conduct  cross 
examinations”  etc.— to  ensure  a fair  hear- 
ing, should  apply  with  force  to  the  unit  as 
well  as  to  the  individual. 

The  suggestion  is  not  designed  for 
hypothetical  or  unlikely  occasions,  for 
the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  has  not  in 
my  opinion,  been  given  a fair  hearing;-a 
warning  to  the  naive  who  think  safe- 
guards on  justice  are  unlikely  to  be 
needed  in  this  University. 

There  are  already  termination  motions 
in  process  as  well,  for  Commerce  and 
Finance  and  Hygiene  for  instance.  There 
will  be  others,  one  is  assured.  And  so  this 
part  of  the  ritual  should  be  considered 
most  carefully  to  ensure  that  termina- 
tions that  are  required  are  made,  certain- 
ly; but  equally  important,  to  see  that  help 
is  given  to  units  which  should  be  kept  but 
which  happen  to  be  weak. 


Ph.D.  Orals 


Friday,  October  5 

Maureen  H.  O’Bryan,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “Physical  Edu- 
cation: A Study  of  Professional  Ed- 
ucation in  Ontario  Universities”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  R.  Harris.  Round  Room, 
Massey  College,  4 Devonshire  Place.  10 
a.m. 

Wednesday,  October  10 
Jacques  P.  Vallee,  Department  of 
Astronomy,  “A  Study  of  the  Linear 
Polarization  of  Radio  Galaxies  and  Quas- 
ars”. Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  P.P.  Rron- 
berg.  Room  107,  16  Hart  House  Circle. 
10  a.m. 

Thursday,  October  1 1 
H.B.  Nguyen,  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Two-Dimensional  Patterns 
and  Automata  Processors”.  Thesis  super- 
visors: Prof.  J.  Mylopoulos  & Prof.  R. 
Kosaraju,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Room  108,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  12 

R.Y.C.  Lau,  Department  of  Biochem- 
istry, “Secondary  Modification  of  Wheat- 
Embryo  Ribosomal  RNA”.  Thesis  super- 


visor: Prof.  B.G.  Lane.  Room  201,  65  St. 
George  Street.  10  a.m. 

S.K.  Chang,  Department  of  Metallurgy 
and  Materials  Science,  “A  Thermodynam- 
ic Study  of  Silver  Halide-Silver  Sulphide 
Melts  by  Mass  Spectrometry”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  J.M.  Toguri.  Room  108, 
16  Hart  House  Circle.  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  October  24 
Victoria  Conlin,  Department  of  Classic- 
al Studies,  “A  Transformational  Model 
of  Latin  Case  & Transitivity”.  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  N.E.  Collinge.  Room 
107,  16  Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  25 
John  M.  Bell,  Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  “Poetry  and  Publication  in  the 
Archaic  Age  of  Greece”.  Thesis  super- 
visor: Prof.  L.E.  Woodbury.  Room  108, 
1 6 Hart  House  Circle.  2 p.m. 

Friday,  October  26 

Samuel  Scully,  Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  “Philia  and  Charis  in  Euripidean 
Tragedy”.  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  D.J. 
Conacher.  Room  108,  16  Hart  House 
Circle.  2 p.m. 
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James  T Turner  (left).  Director  of  Physical  Plant  receives  the  certificate  of  the  College 
and  University  Safety  Council  of  Ontario  from  James  H Murphy,  Chief  jafety pOfficer 
after  successfuhy  completing  the  CUSCO  Management  Training  course.  The  Phyacal 
Plant  Department  achieved  a 40  per  cent  improvement  in  accident  frequency  in  the  last 
six  months. 
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COMING  EVENTS 


Friday  28  September 

LECTURE:  Chemistry  - “Quantum  Mechanical  Investigation  of  DNA”.  Prof.  J.  Ladik, 
Lehrstuhl  fur  Theoretische  Chemie,  der  Technischen  Universitat,  Munich.  158  Lash 
Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (SGS  and  Chemistry) 

SEMINAR:  Literature  - “The  Image  of  France  in  Irish  Literature”.  Prof.  Patrick 
Rafroidi,  Professor  of  English  and  Vice-President,  University  of  Lille,  France.  Rhodes 
Room,  Trinity  College.  1 1 a.m.  (SGS  and  English) 

LECTURE:  Biomedicine  - “Electrodes  Recording  and  STimulating”.  Prof.  L.A. 
Geddes,.  Chief,  Division  of  Biomedical  Engineering,  BAylor  College  of  Medicine' 
Houston,  and  Professor  of  Physics.  E412  Electrical  Building.  1 p.m..  (SGS  and 
Biomedical  Engineering) 

Monday  1 October 

ROUND-TABLE:  Chile  - discussion  on  Chile;  speakers:  Tim  Draimin,  U of  T;  Prof. 
Gabriel  Kolko,  York  University:  Prof.  Michael  O’Sullivan,  Regina;  and  Prof.  Maurice 
Zeitlin,  Madison,  Wise.  Medical  Sciences  building  auditorium.  8-11  p.m.  (Latin 
American  Studies  Committee,  ISP) 

Tuesday  2 October 

LECTURE:  Drama  - “To  Produce  Antigone.'"  Prof.  George  Steiner,  Churchill  College, 
Cambridge.  Hart  House  Theatre.  4.10  p.m.  (Drama  Centre  and  Varsity  Fund) 
COLLOQUIUM:  Mathematics  — “Calculus  in  Banach  Spaces,  Higher  Derivatives,  and 
Comninatorics”.  Dr.  E.  Stamm.  2117  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4.10  p.m.  (Mathematics) 

LECTURE:  Medicine  — “The  Development  and  Future  of  Neurosciences”.  Prof. 
Herbert  Jasper,  University  of  Montreal,  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Neuroscience  Institute) 

SEMINAR:  Chemistry  - “Hydrolysis  of  Compounds  with  Amide  Bonds  in  Acid  and 
Basic  Media”.  Dr.  Yu  V.  Moiseev,  Institute  of  Chemical  Physics,  Academy  of  Science 
of  the  USSR.  428  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories.  4 p.m.  (Chemistry) 

SEMINAR:  Judaism  - “Problems  of  Mysticism  and  Messianism  in  Judaism”.  Prof. 
Gershom  Scholem  — continuing  seminar  on  Oct.  9,  16,22  and  23.  Croft  Chapter 
House,  U.C.  4.10  p.m.  (Sociology) 

Wednesday  3 October 

LECTURE:  Drama  - “Shakespeare  Tomorrow”.  Prof.  George  Steiner.  Hart  House 
Theatre.  4.10  p.m.  (Drama  Centre  and  Varsity  Fund) 


CHARISMA 
by  Irvine  Schiffer 

University  of  Toronto  Press  180pp.  $8.50 

Adolf  Hitler,  the  Rolling  Stones,  Jack 
Kennedy,  Ironside,  Barbra  Streisand, 
Julius  Caesar,  Pierre  Trudeau:  part  of 
their  success  is  owed  to  that  phenomenon 
we’ve  taken  to  calling  “charisma”.  Much 
more  baffling  and  complex  than  more 
popularity,  charisma,  to  psychoanalyst 
Irvine  Schiffer  of  the  U of  T Department 
of  Psychiatry,  is  a powerful  expression  of 
mass  society. 

The  charismatic  personality,  Schiffen 
states,  must  himself  possess  certain  dis- 
tinctions, not  all  of  them  usually  thought 
of  as  desirable.  In  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  chapters  he  isolates  character- 
istics which  have  marked  many  leaders:  a 
slight  physical  deformity,  an  ambiguous 
sexuality,  a suggestion  of  “foreignness”. 
But  these  are  only  prerequisites;  charisma 
itself  is  the  gift  of  an  aspiring  populace. 

Each  individual,  some  time  during  his 
development,  creates  an  image  of  himself 
which  incorporates  his  goals  and  ideals 
(Schiffer  builds  his  theory  from  Freudian 
psychology,  of  which  large  parts  of  the 
book  presume  understanding  and  accept- 
ance by  the  reader).  This  idealized  image 
is  projected  on  to  a suitable  figure  in 
politics,  show  business  or  sports. 

Schiffer’s  thesis  becomes  more  interest- 
ing. He  points  to  the  peculiarly  exhib- 
itionist behavior  of  spectators  at  sporting 
events,  rock  concerts  and  political  rallies. 
Far  from  being  overzealous  partisanship; 
Schiffer  argues,  such  antics  stem  from  an 
anarchical  impulse  — a desire  to  “wreck” 
the  thing  supposedly  so  important  to  us. 
The  spectator  becomes  the  spectacle:  a 
soccer  match  turned  riot  is  a vicarious 
“victory”  for  the  ostensible  fans. 

This  dark  element  is  a factor  in  charis- 
ma, too,  explaining  the  way  certain  men 
can  draw  (or  be  drawn  by)  their  followers 
down  self-destructive  paths.  Since  the 
desire  for  a sense  of  personal  triumph  is 
so  strong,  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
charisma  often  fades  (i.e.  is  withdrawn) 
so  swiftly.  Fi?w  poHcitians  can  measure 
up  to  the  expectations  that  campaign 


mania  creates,  and  so  the  charismatic 
figure,  once  elected  (or  defeated),  is  seen 
to  have  failed,  to  have  “betrayed”  his 
supporters.  The  search  for  a new  idol,  the 
anticipation  of  another  contest  begins 
again,  and  the  mob’s  anarchical  impulses 
are  gratified. 

Schiffer’s  book  is  written  at  a level  of 
abstraction  which  makes  it,  at  times, 
tough  going,  and  examples  of  phenomena 
he  discusses  are  either  allusive  or  omitted 
altogether;  you’re  eager  for  more  data. 
But  Charisma  is  altogether  a stimulating 
view  of  an  unpredictable  and  noteworthy 
ingredient  in  public  life.  It  definitely 
merits  a reading. 

The  author’s  credentials  for  such  a 
book  are  in  impeccable  order.  Dr. 
Schiffer,  in  addition  to  his  private  prac- 
tice, is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  and  a Re- 
search Professor  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy.  He  is  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Psychoanalysis, 
Ontario  Branch. 

W.C.  MacV. 

Prof  Scholem  to  give 
lecture  and  seminar 

Prof.  Gershom  Scholem,  the  world’s 
foremost  authority  on  the  Kabbala  and 
on  Jewish  Mysticism  and  Messianism,  will 
be  on  campus  during  October  under  the 
auspices  of  the  J.  and  G.  Schwartz  Me- 
morial Lectureship. 

On  Oct.  2,9,16,22  and  23  he  will  offer 
a continuing  seminar  on  “Problems  of 
Mysticism  and  Messianism  in  Judaism”,  at 
4.10  p.m.  in  Croft  Chapter  House,  U.C. 

Prof.  Scholem  will  give  a public  lecture 
entitled  “A  great  Master  of  Jewish  Mysti- 
cism: Isaac  Luria  (1534-1572)”  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  15  at  4.30  in  the  Medical 
Sciences  Auditorium. 

Prof.  Scholem  has  published  major 
works  on  the  theme  of  the  seminar, 
including  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysti- 
cism and  the  Messianic  Idea  in  Judaism, 
and  Priqfeton  University  Press  has  just 
published  a translation  of  his  momentous 
study,  Sabbatai  Tzvi. 


Research  materials  available  for  scholars 


Research  materials  in  a variety  of 
fields  - classics,  modem  languages,  philo- 
sophy, cultural  history,  art,  theology  - 
for  the  period  1450-1650  are  available  to 
interested  scholars  and  students,  on  a 
non-circulating  basis,  at  the  library  of  the 
Centre  for  Reformation  and  Renaissance 
Studies,  on  the  mezannine  floor  of  the 
E.J.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria  University. 

When  no  supervisor  is  present  to  admit 
readers,  the  reader  with  a blue  Centre 
pass  may  sign  out  a key  to  the  collection 
at  the  Circulation  Desk  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  Pratt  Library.  Readers  may  apply 
for  a pass  to  H.R.  Secor,  Director,  Room 


28,  Birge-Carnegi^ Library  (928-3818),  or 
Ms.  B.  Jahnke,  Secretary,  Room  24, 
Birge-Camegie  Library  (928-3818). 

Library  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  10 
a.m.  to  noon;  2 to  5 p.m.;  one  evening  a 
week,  to  be  arranged. 

Accommodation 

Lovely  furnished  home  in  quiet  resi- 
dential neighbourhood.  Convenient  to 
buses  and  subway.  3 bedrooms,  3 baths, 
study,  family  room,  gardener.  Available 
January  through  June  1974.  $425  month. 
Phone  239-8568. 


THURSDAY  4. OCTOBER 

LECTURE-RECITAL  - “Masters  Write  Jazz”  - illustrating  the  impact  of  Jazz  on 
composers  from  Stravinsky  to  Bernstein.  Leo  Smit,  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  No  tickets,  no  charge  (Music) 

TALK:  U.C.  Mathematics  series  - “What  is  the  Good  of  Mathematics?”  A non-technical 
address  directed  to  a lay  audience.  Prof.  A.  Rapoport.  106  U.C.  1 p.m.  (Mathematics) 

SEMINAR:  Environment  - “Energy  and  Survival”.  Leonard  Bertin.  211  Haltain 
Building.  4 p.m.  (Environmental  Sciences  and  Engineering) 

Friday  5 October 

SEMINAR:  Medicine  - “Regulation  of  Steroid  Production  and  Steroid  Receptors  in 
Rat  Testis  Interstitial  Tissue  and  Seminiferous  Tubules”.  Prof.  H.J.  van  der  Molen, 
Erasmus  Universtiteit,  Rotterdam.  417  Best  Institute.  4 p.m.  (Banting  and  Best) 

Tuesday  9 October 

LECTURE:  Medicine  - “Central  Dopaminergic  Neurons”.  Dr.  S.B.  Bunney,  Yale 
Medical  School.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute) 

Thursday  1 1 October 

THEATRE  - “Leaven  of  Malice”  by  Robertson  Davies.Hart  House  Theatre.  Oct.  11-20, 
except  for  Sunday  and  Monday.  (Centre  for  STudy  of  Drama) 

LECTURE:  Music  - “Theodore-  Thomas:  American  Conductor”.  Prof.  Ezra  Schabas. 
Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  2. 10  p.m.  No  tickets,  no  charge  (Music) 

Monday  15  October 

LECTURE  - J.  and  G.  Schwartz  Memorial  Lecture  - “A  Great  Master  of  Jewish 
Mysticism:  Isaac  Luria  (1534-1572)”.  Prof.  Gershom  Scholem.  Medical  Sciences 
Auditorium.  4.30  p.m.  (Sociology) 

LECTURE:  Linguistics  — “Relative  Clauses,  Subordination  and  Conjunction”.  Prof. 
Judith  McA’Nulty,  .Universite  de  Quebec  a Montreal”.  47  Queen’s  Park  East.  3-5  p.m. 
(SGS  and  Linguistics) 

Tuesday  16  October 

LECTURE:  Medicine  — “The  Phrenic  Nerve  and  its  Role  in  Respiration”.  Drs.  A.S. 
Wilson  and  G.  Vanderlinden,  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  U of  T.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  5 p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute) 


Wednesday  17  October 

LECTURE:  Engineering  - Centennial  series  - “The  Next  Hundred  Years:  Engineering 
Design”.  Prof.  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Richard  King  Mellon  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  and  Psychology,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration,  Carnegie-Melon  University.  Convocation  Hall.  1-2  p.m.. 

MUSIC  - Orford  String  Quartet  (Beethoven,  Bartok  and  Smetana).  For  Ticket  infor- 
mation call  928-3744;  new  hours  are  Monday  to  Friday  12  noon  to  5 p.m.  Concert 
Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m.  (Music) 

LECTURE:  Music  — “Problems  Encountered  in  a Creative  Affective  Aural  Approach  to 
Music  Learning”.  Prof.  Natalie  Kuzmich.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building. 
2.10  p.m.  No  tickets,  no  charge  (Music) 


Saturday  20  October 

MUSIC  - Inaugural  Organ  Concert  with  Charles  Peaker,  Mireille  Lagace  with  assisting 
artists;  premiere  of  commissioned  work  by  Bruce  Mather  - °al°roncertS” • 

and  Gongs”.  Tickets  $3,  students  *$1 .50.  Cheques  payable  Special  Concerts  , 
proceeds  to  Organ  Fund.  Concert  Hall,  Edward  Johnson  Building.  8.30  p.m. 


MUSIC  - New  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Canada;  soloist  Robert  Aitken,  flutist  in  all-Bach 
program.  Hart  House.  8.30  p.m.  Series  of  six  Sunday  concerts  $20,  students  $11; 
single  concerts  $4;  students  $2.  Mail  cheques  to  the  Orchestra  in  care  of  the  Warden, 
Hart  House. 


Tuesday  23  October 


LECTURE:  Medicine  — “Interaction  between  the  Cerebral  Hemispheres  in  Man”.  Dr. 
Marcel  Kinsbourne,  Neurology,  Duke  University.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 
p.m.  (Neuroscience  Institute) 


